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^■^OUTICS MAKES STRANGE BEDFELLOWS, 
to be sure, but there can be few 
§ stranger sights in politics than the stom- 
ach-wrenching spectacle of Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jris family embracing James Earl 
Ray, the man who murdered their husband 
arid father, and endorsing his claims that he 
was the innocent victim of a frame-up. 

This bizarre event was orchestrated by Dr. 
William Pepper, a dose friend of King's, and 
one of the few whites in the leadership of the 
dvil rights movement Pepper, who helped 
persuade King to take a stand against the 
Vietnam War, became convinced that it was 
Kings position on this issue that sealed his 
late, rather than his prominent role in the dvil 
rights movement Since that would implicate 
the military and intelligence communities. 



rather than racists, Pepper conduded that 
James Earl Ray had been set up. He signed on 
as the last in a long series of Rays lawyers, and 
wrote a book — Orders to Kill — that places 
the blame for King's murder on a conspiracy 
involving FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, Texas 
billionaire H.L Hunt, the Mafia, the Pentagon, 
the Memphis police, and a local bar owner 
who he claims fired the shot that killed King. 

Pepper’s far-fetched theory echoes specu- 
lation about the JFK assassination, and, true 
to form, lawyer-tumed-joumalist Gerald Pos- 
ner has produced a book to reassure us that 
King's murder was not, after all, plotted in the 
Pentagon basement, and may have had some- 
thing to do with his dvil rights activities. Most 
of Posners focus in Killing the Dream is on 
James Earl Ray and his family, and he gives us 



a portrait of the underside of American life 
that would hold our interest even if the King 
assassination were not involved 

A cross between the Addams Family and 
the Waltons, the Rays are the sort of people 
whose family albums are filled with “Wanted” 
posters. The average male member of the clan 
appears to have spent about three-quarters 
of his adult life behind bars, and the figure 
would be even higher, except that 
great-grandpa Ned got himself hanged Bom 
in an Illinois suburb of St Louis, James Earl 
Ray grew up in northeastern Missouri, a 
dirt-poor region populated by transplanted 
Southern whites. Even there, the Rays were 
held in contempt by their slightly better-off 
neighbors. Notwithstanding Pepper’s insis- 
tence that James Earl Ray was not a racist, 
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Posner indicates that he was a Nazi sympa- 
thizer during World War Two, and had some 
involvement with the Wallace campaign in 
the months prior to Kings murder In fact, 
given Rays background, it would be most 
unusual for him to have been anything other 
than a racist 

Ray was a career criminal by profession, 
usually working alone, and unable to hold 
down anything more than the most menial 
legitimate job. One would not even expea to 
find him at a cross-burning— he was too 
anti-sodal. And nothing links him to any 
Nazi-style cult that might have persuaded 
him to risk his life and freedom for the sake of 
twisted ideals, in a manner similar to Timothy 
McVeigh. Posner speculates that Ray might 
have killed King for motives of “ego," but on 
the basis of his own research, if that was the 
motive, Ray was among the least likely sus- 
pects in America. Approaching middle age, 
with nothing but a criminal past behind him, 
Ray would have had only one logical reason to 
assassinate King: money. 

Posner reveals Ray to be a pathological 
liar, and a poor one at that. Arrested in Lon- 
don with a false Canadian passport, and 
accused of being the American wanted for 
King's murder, Ray insisted he was “Ramon 
George Sneyd” from Toronto, and suggested 
that the police speak to his brother, Jerry Ray, 
in St Louis, if they doubted him. His tale of a 
mysterious “Raoul” killing King and using 
him as the patsy was nothing but a self-serv- 
ing fable concocted by a convia with time on 
his hands. In this, Posner is backed by David 
Lifton, a researcher who has argued, in his 
book Best Evidence, that Oswald was framed 
Curiously, Posner, whose Case Closed was 
publicized in flill-page ads accusing Lifton of 
being “Guilty. . .of misleading the American 
public,” offers profuse thanks to Lifton for his 
assistance. But, as I said, politics makes 
strange bedfellows. 

Another Kennedy-assassination buff 
who makes an unexpected appearance in 
Posner’s book is G. Robert Blakey, chief coun- 
sel to the House Committee that looked into 
the Kennedy and King assassinations in the 
late 1970s. Answering Peppers charges that 
New Orleans mobster Carlos Marcello had 



something to do with King's murder, 
Blakey — an authority on organized crime — 
declares that mobsters never engage in politi- 
cal assassinations; the risk is far too high, and 
the benefits too low. This sounds logical, but 
what is one to make of Blakey’s own book. 
Fatal Hour, in which he argues that the same 
Carlos Marcello was behind the assassination 
of President Kennedy? 

The question of who ultimately ordered 
Martin Luther Kings murder is still open, but, 
after a mere 30 years, there are certain things 
of which we can be sure. First, James Earl Ray 
did indeed kill King; second, his only likely 
motive was to earn money; third, there had to 
be someone making the offer to pay him; 
fourth, the only people Ray would not have 
informed on after his capture were his two 
brothers, Jerry and John, themselves both 
career criminals; and fifth, neither Jerry nor 
John had the kind of money that would have 
tempted James to commit the deed. 

It follows, therefore, that Ray’s brothers — 
either or both — were in contact with some- 
one who had put a price on Kings head. 
Posner mentions two racists in St Louis, John 
Sutherland and John Kaufrnann, who he 
claims put up a “bounty? spreading the rumor 
in the right circles that they would pay 
$50,000 to anyone who killed King. Of course, 
it is unclear why they didn’t anticipate a dozen 
or more claimants demanding payment after 
King's death. 

Unfortunately, Posner says very little 
about these two who, if he is right, were at least 
as responsible for King’s assassination as 
James Earl Ray. More to the point, it was 
Blakey who first spoke of Sutherland and 
Kaufrnann in an article published during the 
1970s. But since Blakey now appears to have 
recanted his entire book on the JFK assassina- 
tion, he is hardly the most credible source. 
And if Posner has another source on Suther- 
land and Kaufrnann, aside from Blakey, why 
haven’t we learned anything new about that 
pair over the last 25 years? Could they have 
been involved in anything else, one wonders? 

There is one clue that few have looked 
into: the background of Eric S. Galt, the Cana- 
dian defense plant employee whom Ray was 
impersonating for months before the King 
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murder. One might want to take Pepper with 
a grain of salt, but he gives us more detail 
about Galt than does Posner. Galt, who bore a 
passing resemblance to Ray, had clearance 
from the CIA and NSA. In fact, the photo of 
him which both Posner and Pepper feature in 
their books comes from his NSA file, 
although only Pepper makes note of it This 
has been grist for the conspiradsts mill. 



allowing them to hint that powerful intelli- 
gence agencies may have been involved 
But since Ray turns out to be guilty and 
Galt innocent, is it possible that someone was 
deliberately setting up the CIA and NSA to 
take the blame for the King assassination? 
That would seem to be beyond the horizons 
of a pair of Midwest businessmen with shady 
connections and a mere $50,000 to spend 



And by the way, what made Sutherland and 
Kauffnann so confident of avoiding prosecu- 
tion— or vengeance— that they used their 
own names? Odds are those were aliases. 

Gerald Posner has given us a definitive 
biography of confessed killer James Earl Ray, 
and has put to rest the ludicrous myth that he 
was innocent. But the story of the men who 
put Ray up to the killing has yet to be written. 
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